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Dr,  Robinson  observed  that  in  tlie  case  of  this  flight,  an  irreffularly 
shaped  yellow  light  appeared  in  the  rear.  The  formation  included  dark 
diffuse  areas,  and  the  arc  itself  quivered  or  pulsated  in  the  direction  of 
ite  travel. 

Eacli  object  luid  an  angular  magnitude  that  would  b>e  the  equivalent  of 
12  incties  nexoee  at  a distance  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  in  violent  agitation. 

IhiB  was  the  first  sitting  that  )tr.  Helnertfin,  who  hed  been  skeptical 
about  the  whole  thing,  made.  The  sighting  was  so  low  and  so  spectacular 
tiiat  he  was  really  jolted,  and  apparently  showed  it,  for  the  group  jokingly 
dubbed  it  "lieiiffiiaan’e  Horror",  The  flight  had  the  appearance  of  a groi^ 
of  12  to  15  pale  objects  in  the  si;ape  of  . quadrant  of  a cirdLe,  producing 
a pale-yellow  blinking  light  anu  moving  noiselessly. 

The  professors  claim  12  "official  sightings,"  This  is  their  ovm  term, 
ae  they  would  not  recognize  any  sighting  that  was  not  witnessed  by  at  least 
two  of  their  groxjp,  Thej'  do  not  conpletely  accept  the  photographs  taken 
by  Carl  Hart,  and  state  that,  had  they  felt  it  possible,  they  would  have 
made  everj'  effort  to  take  photographs  themselves,  but  that  the  objects 
moved  too  fast.  They  }iave  also  taken  into  consideration  the  aerial  activity 
that  was  taking  place  over  the  SV  United  States  at  that  tJn»  — the  isuch 
publicized  "Green  Fireballs",  They  attempted  to  tie  up  the  two,  but  could 
find  no  association  between  the  fireballs  and  tl:e  flying  objects  that  ttxey 
had  seen, 

((How  green  are  the  fireballs?)) 

((The  reported  green  flreballc  that  flashed  across  the  skies  of  SW 
United  States  in  great  numbers  during  1948,  '49»  and  ’50  are  still  a matter 


of  great  conjecture,  I'hey  were  tliought  by  8on»  scientlste  to  bo  meteors. 

Dr,  J,  Kaplan  of  the  Solentlflc  Advisory  Board  Is  one  sucli  seaentlst,  but 
he  qualified  his  belief t "Tlie  daytime  *flreba3.1  * incident g are  ooiqsletely 
baffling,  Ifo  meteor  would  persist  for  as  long  as  thirty  minutes,  (EDITOR'S 
NOTE  I Tlie  daytime  Incident  of  27  ftoch  1949  lasted  moi*e  than  lialf  an  hour. 
This  duration  is  much  longer  than  any  recorded  genuine  meteoric  lncldc:it,) 

The  characteristics  of  the  nocturnal  green  fireballs,  of  relatively  the 
same  height  and  having  no  sound,  are  ones  which  are  difficult  tc  observe 
without  very  careful  instrumentation  as  to  their  (height),)) 

((Dr,  Lincoln  La  Paa,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Ifeteorltes,  Univer- 
sity of  Rev  I'toxloo,  Albviquerque,  made  a oorprohensive  stud)'’  of  the  fireballs 
and  felt  that  tliey  were  not  ineteors.  Dr,  La  Paa  stated*  "Most  of  the  reports 
of  'green  fireballs'  state  that  they  appear  to  move  in  horizontal  paths, 
throu^iout  Its  entire  extent,  to  the  plane  of  tlie  horizon.  Such  persistent 
horiaontallty  stands  in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  downwardly  concave 
paths  traversed  by  genuine  loeteorites,  ^en  these  penetrate  deeply  Into  tlie 
atmosphere  of  tlie  earth,)) 

(("In  the  case  of  genuine  meteorite  falls,  with  luminous  patlis  teiTainat- 
ing  even  at  heights  considerably  greater  than  those  at  which  the  real  petliS 
of  the  green  fireballs  are  situated,  the  obeeznred  luminous  phenomena  are 
always  accompanied  by  extraordinarily  violent  noises,  Uo  noises  whatever 
liave  been  obseznred  in  connection  with  any  one  of  the  horizontally-mcvlng 
green  fireballo,)) 

(("The  anornlous  greenish  luminous  phenomena  show  a c'nrioun  assc elation 
with  vdl-knovni  meteor  showers,  although  none  of  these  annual  meteor  sbo\;era 
aonaally  produce  extremely  bright  green  fireballs.  The  relationship  cited 
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might  indicate  an  atteat?>t  to  render  the  green  fireballs  less  conspicuous 
by  causing  them  to  appear  only  vhen  there  is  a background  of  oonslderaMo 
natiaral  meteoric  activity,")) 

Now  "Blue  Book" 

The  study  of  imidentified  aerial  objects  by  the  ’BAF  ^^;as  first 
assigned  the  name  of  Project  Slgnj  this  was  later  dianged  to  Project  Chrud^roj 
recently  the  name  Project  HLvie  Book  has  been  assigned  to  it.  In  order  to 
support  Project  KLue  Book,  several  couferenoes  have  been  hold  vit!-'  members 
of  a research  organization.  The  highly  qualified  nembere  of  tills  organiza- 
tion were  given  access  to  the  OGAF  flloo  on  the  project,  After  e study  of 
the  information  available,  they  decided  that  there  are  enough  reports  that 
cannot  bo  o:q)lalned  to  warrant  a detailed  investigation.  Several  other 
engineers  and  coientists  have  been  contacted  and  their  opinions  are  much 
the  same. 

Still  they  fly 

And  BO  the  unidentified  aerial  objects  remain  in  the  realm  of  the  un- 
Idontified,  There  remain  practically  armed  cas^s  of  opinioni  tliose  xivo 
say  it  is  all  silly  vitcb-hunting|  those  tdio  keep  an  open  inlnd|  and  those 
who  will  fight  to  the  death  to  defend  the  validity  of  "those  tilings  that 
fly,"  The  answer,  if  thewe  is  one,  will  eventually  nateriallze,  and  the 
USAt'  will  not  be  caught  napping.  Until  that  tine,  it  places  Itself  In  the 
"open  mind"  category. 

BOX 

Flying  pie-pan 

UAO  hoaizes  liave  been  al^m^st  non-existent  In  recent  years,  but  Air 
Force  files  still  contain  records  of  some  of  the  early  hoaxes,  A typical 


incident  took  place  la  Shreveport,  Lotiieiana,  In  July  1947,  The  papers 
played  the  etory  big,  and  it  vas  a two-dpy  sensation,  H— , of 

Shreveport,  decided  that  he  would  stop  by  a used-car  lot  on  his  way  liome 
from  work  and  try  to  find  a bargain  oar.  As  he  stood  lookinf;  over  tbie 
prospects,  he  heard  a loud  idilrring  and,  looking  saw  a bright,  sllverj' 
disc,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  spitting  fire  and  smoko.  It  dropped, 
with  a crash,  in  the  street.  He  rushed  over,  retrieved  tbe  object,  then 
contacted  Barksdale  iFB. 

The  thing  was  crudely  made  and  so  obviously  a hoax  that  Barksdale 
personnel  were  able  to  thank  Mr,  R-— --  and  assure  him  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a practical  joker.  The  next  day  a very  red-faced  gentleTnan  admitted 
that  he  was  the  maker  of  the  saucer.  He  was  employed  by  an  electrical, 
firm  vhose  bxilldlng  was  next  door  to  the  used-car  lot,  Ihe  saucer-maker 
had  planned  the  episode  as  a Joke  to  be  played  on  his  boss.  He  had 
laundied  the  thing  fjpom  the  roof  of  the  building  and,  true  to  plan,  it 
had  actually  landed  near  his  eeployer's  car.  The  pay-off  was  that  his  boss 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  Mr,  H- — did  and  the  Joke  bacJrfired, 
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IS  T.mK  A SIMPLE,  NATURAL  EXPIAlIATIOfr? 

Astro  noBil. cal y metaorologioal^  and  ll£;ht  phenoiaenay  or  mlssply^  Tailure 

Otf  obsorvors  to  recognise  familiar  objects  in  the  air  for  what  they  ideally 

are,  laay  explain  mny  reported  UAO  slf^tlncs. 

It  is  midnight.  A Inmlnons  bo(!^,  seemingly  as  bri^t  as  the  sun, 

stx*eaks  across  the  slsy.  It  emits  sparks  and  puffs  of  smoke,  and  trails 

what  appears  to  be  a long,  fiexy  eochaust.  Hie  object  then  disappears 

with  a series  of  flashes,  and,  shortly  after,  a fearful  roar  and  earth- 

siiaklng  explosions  ore  beard.  Oily  one  non  vltnesses  this  event.  Never 

having  observed  arythlng  so  avesoina  in  the  skies  before,  he  Is  convlneed 

that  he  must  have  seen  an  Interplanetary  spaco  ship. 

Perhaps  he  has.  It  vlll  nevai*  be  possible  to  Say  with  absolute  cor> 

tolnty  that  he  oannot  have  soen  an  extro-tenMstlal  velilclo.  Tliere  are  no 

other  vltnessee  to  the  Incident  and,  tlaoreforo,  by  the  nxles  of  e'/ldaiioe, 

no  one  coui  >etont  to  controvert  eoaclusively  IdLs  oonviotlon  that  he  has 

pk'  c.  L 

aoen  sx>aco  travelers  in  transit.  Ghttnees  are,  liovevor,  if  he  were  more 
familiar  %rith  astronomical  jjhenoiisna,  he  would  Identify  his  UAO  as  a more 
conventional  visitor  fkom  space  — a r»teorlte.  VQiat  he  baa  seen  and 
heard  tallies  y9xy  closely  with  tlie  fre*.iuently  observed  and  startling 
phenomena  of  light  and  sound  that  often  acooamny  tho  fall  of  meteorites. 

e 

Over  100  million  meteors  fall  dally 

One  hundred  mill ign  or  more  meteors  come  racing  into  the  oarth's 
atmosphere  dally  at  speeds  of  100,000  miles  per  liour,  to  meet  their  doom 
Tinder  tlie  force  and  tremendous  frictional  reslstenoe  encountered  at  such 
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velocities.  Those  whlcsh  partly  survive  the  friction  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  and  fall  to  the  ground,  frequently  with  the  startling  light  and 
sound  effects  reported  by  our  observer,  ore  called  meteorites.  Unusually 
brilliant  meteors  are  called  fireballs.  These  often  leave  luminous  trains 
that  may  persist  os  long  as  an  hour  after  the  fireball  itself  has  disappeared. 
Daylight  meteors  frequently  do  not  appear  luminous,  biit  do  leave  a trail, 
and  often  no  noise  is  heard.  Sometimes  meteors  explode  in  mid-air,  Tiiese 
are  caJlad  bolides. 

Of  the  meteors  vhloh  fall  daily,  about  25  million  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  most  of  them  appearing  as  the  familiar  "shooting  stars"  that 
occasionplly  dart  across  the  sky  at  night.  Yet  very  few  of  these  ore  ever 
found,  for  it  is  probable  that  most  meteors  are  a bodty  no  larger  than  a 
pinhead.  One  no  larger  than  a golf  ball  may  appear  as  bright  as  the  full 
moon.  Small  wnder,  then  that  ineteors  and  th.eir  d:>rivatlves  suggest  theE>- 
aelves  as  likely  explanations  of  many  UAO  sightings. 

Another  astronomical  phenomenon  which  may  provide  an  answer  to  some 
of  those  sightings  is  the  recurrent  brilliance  of  our  nearest  planet,  tlie 
familiar  morning  and  evening  star  the  planet  Venus.  It  outshines  all 
celestial  bodies  except  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and,  near  the  tinea  of  its 
greatest  brilliancy,  it  is  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  even  at  midday, 
when  attention  is  directed  to  it.  It  outshines  Sirius,  the  brightest  star, 
by  fifteen  tines,  Venus,  when  as  brlfiit  as  this,  and  slilning  through 
Interetlcee  in  the  clouds,  could  easily  give  the  effect  of  a flaming  object 
id-th  a tall  — a description  featxired  in  many  UAO  repotrea.  So  could  llercuiyj 
or  the  rod  planet  Mars. 
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Scientific  analysis  of  all  DAO  reports  received  to  date  Indicatea 
that  alinost  40^  nay  be  attributed  to  failure  of  the  observer^  for  one 
reason  or  another,  to  Identify  such  aotronoolcal  phenomena.  Additional 
astronomical  and  other  phenomena  of  the  skies  uhlch  may  be  included  In 
this  cate^^ry,  although,  at  most,  they  ecxplaln  onl^  an  occasional  sighting 
are*  l)  zodiacal  light  (tlie  glov  along  the  zodiac  of  sunli.iht  x'oflected 


by  meteoric  material  )j  2)  zodiacal  llglit’s  counterglov,  known  as  gogensclieinj 
3)  the  ghostly  benics  and  curtains  of  light  of  the  am-ora  bore  3lls  and  aurora 
ous trolls,  seldom  seen  in  otir  latitudes,  but  vMoh  are  commozi  enouglx  near 
the  magnetic  poles;  4)  Illusory  Cfeots  of  clouds  and  light  In  connection 
with  such  familiar  celestial  bodies  as  tlie  stin  and  the  noon|  and  5)  ball 
lightening. 


Nothin'-  7-3t«rlous  about  many  UAOs 

Another  3%  of  tlAO  sightings  aoy  be  attributed  to  misinterpretation  of 
objects  no  more  oysterlous  tlian  weather  l^alloona,  aircraft,  and  even  coizmioiw 
place  things  like  birds  and  wind-borne  bits  of  paper.  All  normal.  Intelli- 
gent people  from  time  to  time  mistake  some  more  or  less  familiar  object  for 
another  object.  These  errors  arise  chlufly  from  inability’  to  estimate  size, 
speed,  and  dletanoe.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  accurately  such 
oliaraoterlstics  of  S:inl3  bright  objects  against  the  sky  unlesc  the  object 
Is  first  identified.  This  Is  doubly  true  at  night.  Small  objects  may 


occasionally  be  borne  to  great  heights  b^  strong  winds.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  distance,  size,  and  speed  of  sucli  objects,  and  It 
would  be  easy  to  fall  to  recognize  thorn. 
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Tlie  best  guesses  as  to  the  noiv>astrononical  objects  >Ailch  elicit 
raany  UAO  reports  Include  reflections  of  the  sun  from  distant  aircraft, 
running  lights  on  aircraft,  searchlights  on  clouds,  flares,  and  the  pre- 
viously' mentioned  vind-horne  objects,  flest  guess  of  all  In  this  category, 
however,  is  balloons  - .weather,  reseercli,  and  even  old-fashioned  carnival 
beilloons. 

More  than  105^  of  UAO  reports  may  reasonably  be  put  dow  to  halloons 
which  are  released  on  routine  synoptic  ascents  by  the  Air  Veather  Service, 
the  Navy  Aerologlcal  Service,  or  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  In 
addition,  U.  S,  Amy  units  and  other  public  and  private  Institutions,  such 
as  universities,  make  weather  balloon  observations, 

Pibals  are  released  for  observation  of  winds  aloft  at  almost  every 
airport  in  the  United  States  that  has  regular  military  and  airline  traffic. 
They  rise  at  about  600  feet  per  minute,  and  because  of  tlieir  co2®aretively 
small  size,  Just  30  indies  in  diameter,  tliey  are  difficult  to  see  above 
feet.  Therefore,  they  probably  account  for  only  a few  UAO  sittings, 

RAOBS  look  like  discs  at  85,000  feet 

jbre  likely  Btlmuli  to  UAO  reports  are  instrument-carrying  iialloons  — 
rawinsonde  and  radiosonde  (HAOBS),  RAO'.^  are  six  feet  in  diameter  at  release, 
but  they  Inflate  to  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  before  they  b’jrst  at  altitudes 
ranging  iqi  to  90,000  feet.  If  weather  oonditlone  are  ideal,  they  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  at  altitudes  i:qp  to  85,000  feet.  At  this  altitude,  they 
oan  definitely  take  on  tlie  appearance  of  flying  discs.  All  the  sites  in  the 
United  States  where  scheduled  instrument  balloon  releases  arc  made  ore  sliown 
on  the  map  on  page  . 
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MODS  cany  lighta  at  ni{;ht,  a fact  >^lch  may  account  for  some 
instances  when  pilots  atteLf>ted  to  otiase  UAOs  during  hours  of  darkness. 

Such  oonditiona  could  liave  produced  a loss  of  orientation  on  the  part  of 
tho  observer.  Movement  is  alwai'S  relative.  If  the  only  outside  ixsint  of 
reference  is  a point  of  light,  end  both  the  object  and  the  observer  are 
moving,  it  Is  practically  5uipoflBlble  for  the  observer  to  separate  tJoe  two 
notions.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  fly  a good  pursuit  curve  on  ai»ther 
aircraft  in  brot.d  dn^i'light,  for  exairple,  let  alone  to  close  on  a solitniy, 
moving  light  at  nJ.ght. 

Anotinr  type  of  balloon  figuring  in  the  HAD  picture  is  the  kind  used 
in  oonnection  with  Project  Skyhook,  Theoe  weird  plastic  bags,  \d:ich  ascend 
to  heights  of  over  100, OCX' feet,  are  sho\m  in  the  jhoto  at  right,  Tliey  oro 
flown  from  mobile  launching  sites,  soraetlmeo  singly  and  aoraatimes  in  clusters. 
Ballasted  to  float  at  fired  al  tit  odes,  tbej*  carry  radio  transmitters  so  tliat 
ey  may  bo  tracked  by  rieans  of  very-high-frequency  dlroction-f lading  equip- 
ment for  the  duration  of  their  flight  over  the  Jnlted  States,  or  until 
either  their  ballast  or  their  }»tterlos  are  expended.  However,  these,  ao 
veil  as  the  loss  spectacular  balloons,  may  be  lost  and  wind  up  in  the  UAD 
files. 

It  has  been  suggested  tliat  sane  I’ADs,  especially  those  where  the  object 
was  described  ae  cJ gar-shaped,  night  actually  be  guided  missiles.  Tills 
appears  to  bo  an  unlikol:'  sxplanatlon.  These  missiles  are  laimehed  at  only 
three  locations  throughout  tlie  United  States  i l)  Point  liugu,  noi-th  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cellf.}  2)  White  Sands,  Arls.)  and  3)  Patrick  AFB,  Cocoa,  Fla. 
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Firluf^  Is  conducted  out  to  sea  and  over  controlled  tost  ran^^es.  Since 
a].l  unauthorized  persons  are  ohooed  out  of  the  area,  there  would  be  no  one 
likely  to  turn  in  a UAO  report. 

After  eliminating  HAO  sightings  attributable  to  the  astronomical  and 

/ 

tlie  non-aetronomical  phenomena  considered  in  this  article,  together  with 
the  Vioaxes,  discussed  on  page  , plus  those  repojrts  lacking  sioffio- 

lent  evidence  for  investigation  — after  ell  this,  approxitne tely  15?  of 
TJAD  sightings  remain  bona  fide  UAOs,  That  is,  the  evidence  suggests  no 
ready  explanation. 

Trick  of  tercperature  - inversion  and  refraction? 

One  possible  explanation  has  been  advanced  by  the  Harvard  astrophj'^slc- 
ist.  Dr,  Donald  H,  ?fenzel,  (See  Look.  June  17,  1952,  pp.  35-39.)  As  sum- 
marised hy  Tine . J’jine  9,  1952,  pp,  the  keiTiel  of  Dr,  Kenzel's 

hypothesis  follows: 

"Kortcally,  the  atmosphere  f?rov3  cooler  as  altittide  ir.cronses,  but 
under  sorae  conditions  it  way  contain  layers  of  vara  air  with  oold  air  below 
them.  These  are  called  ’inversions.'  They  occur  in  all  climates  but  are 
commonest  in  deserts,  where  Ijoth  the  groimd  and  the  air  get  very  hot  in  day- 
time, As  soon  as  the  stm  seta,  the  ground  cools  off,  radiating  its  warmth 
into  the  sky.  Tlie  air  for  a few  feet  grows  cool  iy  contact  with  the 
cool  earth,  but  the  air  a little  hi^er  stays  verm,  . , The  vara  air 

overhead  turns  doxmward  the  light  from  bright  objects,  such  as  street  lights 
or  rmto  headlamps,” 

Tamperature  inversion  and  refraction,  as  propounded  by  Dr,  >?enzel,  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us  as  motorists  \dien  wo  see  the  mlrat'«  wbJich  looks  like 
shining  water  In  the  road  ahead.  Other  inversions  occur  when  a warm  layer 
of  air  hangs  several  thousand  feet  A pilot  flying  Jxist  above  this 
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'V'  classified.  In  this  manner  the  article  could  be  used  as  press  release 
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I.  IN  THE  ;ILD  bLUE  YONDER  ~ WHaTV 


No  recognition  manual  prints  the  picture  of  a biin 


whirling  disc,  yet  reports  of  the  sightings  of  tlie 


bjects 


come  in  with  increasing  regularity 


Many  times  in  recent  months,  the  question  has 


een  asked: 


the  UuAF  renewed  its  interest  in  unidentified  aerial  objects?"  The  pro 


Ject  was, dropped  as  a special  priority  project  in  19U9,  but  it  ha 


tinued  since  then  as  a normal  intelligence  function.  U3A.P’  intelligence 


has  nothing  to  sell  except  facts,  and  to  pin  down  the  facts  in  this  matter 


is  like  pinning  down  Kllroy 


It  is  fiuite  understandable  why  a great  many  people  take  a dim  view 


of  the  study  of "flying  saucers".  The  whole  subject  is  so  fantastic  that 


anyone  stu((ying  the  pattern  of  the  reports  received  by  the  USAP  soon  finds 


himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  "Alice  In  Vionderland"  fantasy.  And  yet,  facts 


do  exist:  reports  are  coming  in  with  increasing  frequency,  and  the  persons 


who  see  these  objects  are  sincere  and  in  most  cases  nature  and  competent 


people.  The  sighters  are,  generally  speaKing,  convinced  beyond  t^MS  shadow 


of  a doubt  ttiat  what  they  have  seen  is  real.  However,  they  are  sometimes 


sensitive  about  discussing  the  matter,  for  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  off  Cl 

O 

their  rocker.  This  regrettable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  rias  been 
engendered  largely  by  the  farciful,  and  occasionall;»r  sarcastic,  coverage  fO 


1 


• • 

layer,  especially  if  its  power  to  divert  li^t  is  increased  dust,  may 
see  below  him  the  displaced  imago  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  oven  a brightlj'" 
liglited  cloud.  The  Image  may  be  distorted  bj'  waves  in  the  inversion,  and 
a ^ole  formation  of  objects  may  then  appear  to  bo  in  rapid  motion. 

Reflection  and  refraction  tlieories  as  natural  explanation  of  UAO 
reports  are  rniestioned  by  authorities  like  Dr,  Ronald  Ives,  tiie  Cornell 
geophysicist,  idio  is  an  outstanding  authority  on  mirages.  Dr,  Ives  points 
out  that  the  reflectivity  of  ten^erature  disparities  in  the  air  is  so 
slight  that  it  reduces  the  Intensity  of  the  light  source  to  a negligible 
degree  — far  less  bright  than  the  brilliantly  luminous  objects  that  laave 
been  so  frecuently  seen. 

Rbst  UAOs  can  be  explained  with  some  degree  of  certitude.  Dr.  Menzel 
or  someone  else  may  have  the  answer  to  all,  some,  or  none  of  the  une^qalained 
15?;. 


t 
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OTHERS  MIGHT  B SPACE  SHIPS 


CRAFT  PROM  OUT  IDIDSR  COULD  BE  DISCS,  SPHERES,  OR  BIO  7-2fi  WITH  VZHOS 

It  le  jxust  possible  thct  sooe  of  the  ualdeirtlflsd  objects  nay  be  space 
ships  from  another  planet,  Bie  Idea  of  space  tra-Tel  Is  no  longer  the  fan^- 
tastle  stibjeot  It  was  in  the  yoan  before  World  War  II.  In  the  USitP's 
study  of  imldentiflcd  objects,  space  ships  liave  been  given  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Although  ve  do  not  know  what  a space  ship  from  another  planet  %d.U 
look  like,  we  do  know  annixudmately  what  a space  ship  bull.t  on  Earth  vill 
look  like. 

Willy  Ley,  t)ie  rodket  expert,  eays  the  ship  will  look  like  a large 
rocket  — like  a V-2,  but  taller.  Its  height  vill  be  10  to  12  tines  its 
largest  dlanetsr.  It  irlU  have  short  vings,  pli.oed  far  I.eok,  l^ie  vings 
will  be  either  sharply  swept  back,  or  will  have  a delta  coiiflguratlon. 

Such  a ship  vill  have  an  atonic  cover  plant.  Thrust  for  take-off  vill  be 
provided  by  a ohesdcal  booster,  to  avoid  making  the  take-off  area  radio- 
active, and  the  atonic  pov.*er  will  be  used  shortly  afterward. 

However,  a transport  from  another  planet  might  have  the  shape  of  a 
sphere,  or  a disc.  For  travel  through  tl:e  Earth. 's  atmosphere,  the  sphere 

would  not  be  nearly  as  efficient  as  a thin  disc.  The  sp  here  could  )^ve 

trensndouB  strength,  but  its  aerodynamlo  oharacterlstios  would  not  match 
those  of  the  disc.  In  t}.e  vacuum  of  out€;r  space,  however,  tl^e  shape  of 

a space  ship  would  not  affect  its  space  at  all. 

If  the  unidentified  objects  are  space  ships  from  uutside  the  Earth's 
orbit,  the  strange  behavior  of  some  of  thee  (l^ove^lnf,  flying  in  Jerkj' 


bursta  of  speed,  ehaziglBg  direction  at  hl^  speed,  spinning,  and  acceler- 
ating suddenly  to  hl^  speeds)  can  bo  explained  only  b}'  1)  a source  of  pover 
unknown  to  Earthlings j 2)  materials  possessing  greater  strength  and  greater 
ability  to  resist  heat  than  any  now  known  on  Earth;  3)  physicall;'  s-jiperlor 
beings  or  robots  capable  of  withstanding  enorroovia  G forces  — or;  4)  a new, 
radical  means  of  overcoming  or  screening  gravity. 

Two  possibilities:  rfera  and  Venus 

Space  ships  could  cone  here  from  either  Mars  or  Vonus,  Other  planets 
in  the  solar  systen  are  considered  poor  pi’ospocts  for  life  to  exist,  Be- 
cause of  the  climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions  believeci  to  exist  on  Mars, 
it  is  thought  by  astronomers  that  a race  of  intelligence  beings  '.-oulu  be 
more  likely  to  be  found  on  that  planet  than  on  Venus,  Mars  l^aa  a rare 
atmosphere,  nearly  devoid  of  osQ^gen  and  water,  and  its  nl^its  are  much 
colder  than  our  Arctic  winters.  The  atmosphere  of  Venus  appears  to  be  cloudy, 
and  apparently  consists  mainly  of  carbon  dioxide  ijith  deep  clouds  of  formald- 
ehyde droplets,  Venus  seems  to  have  little  or  no  water. 

Despite  these  environmental  characteristics,  it  is  possible  tliat  intelli- 
gent beings  exist  on  both  planets.  Such  beings  could  be  types  wiiose  body 
chemistry,  size,  appearance,  and  basic  requironents  for  maintenance  of  life 
ore  entii’ely  difference  from  our  ovm* 

When  Marc  Is  nearest  Earth,  it  is  about  35,000,CXX)  miles  away.  When 
Venus  is  nearest  Earth,  it  is  about  26,000,000  miles  away,  Venus  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Earth;  liars  is  smaller  than  Venus, 
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Space  ships  might  come  from  other  solar  systems 

Arguments  sucli  as  those  applied  to  Jiare  and  Vonxis  need  not  necessarily 
apply  to  planets  orbiting  stars  other  than  our  sun,  according  to  J,  E.  Lipp, 
of  the  Rand  Corporation, 

Itony  planets  outside  our  solar  system  nay  have  the  envlron!!-.cntal 
characteristics  of  Earth,  The  existence  of  life  on  planets  which  have  the 
"right  conditions"  is  not  only  possible,  Lipp  firmly  believes,  but  inevitable. 
He  as8\mes,  for  the  soke  of  his  argument,  tliat  man  is  "avcra^ye",  and  thus 
tliat  half  the  beings  on  such  planets  are  ahead  of  xis  in  knowledge,  and  have 
reached  various  levels  of  apace  travel  experience.  Conceivably,  as  Lipp 
suggests,  among  the  oyriads  of  other  solar  systems  in  space,  one  or  more  races 
of  intelligence  beings  on  planate  far  removed  finsm  our  solar  system  HAVE 
discovered  methods  of  travel  that  ve  could  regard  only  as  fantastic,  let, 
the  greater  the  astronomical  distances  that  would  have  to  be  traversed  by 
space  travelers  to  reach  our  Earth  from  outside  our  solar  s^-stem,  the  slighter 
the  clianoe  that  space  travelers  would  ever  find  this  planet.  The  galai^ 
we  ore  in  has  a diameter  of  about  100,000  light  years,  and  a total  xoasc 
of  about  200  billion  times  that  of  our  sun.  Other  galaxies,  at  distances 
vp  to  blUlone  of  light  years,  have  been  photographed,  numbering  sevorol 
hundred  million  and  eadi  oontalning  mill  ions  of  individual  stars.  A raoe 
of  so^^erlor  Intelligence,  unless  it  occurs  frequently  in  outer  space,  would 
not  be  likely  to  stumble  upon  Planet  III  of  Sol,  a fifth-magnitude  star  in 
the  outskirts  of  our  local,  or  Milky  Way,  galaao^, 

CAPTIOIS  for  SOME  OTHBRS  MIGHT  BE  SPACE  SHIPS 

nnEAKING  ELL1TSES.  Space  ship  coining  to  Earth  might  execute  several  ellipses 
as  shown  in  order  to  reduce  speed  for  landing,  Lra\flng  io  to  scale,  except 
that  atmosphere  (broken  circle)  is  four  times  too  deep. 
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VII  P^»E-1947  UAO  reports 

Early— Tnoaning  pre— 1947— repor  * s tire  rich  and  varied^  and  fall  con- 
sistently, like  modern  sli^^tings,  into  three  categoriest  luminous  balls; 
saucer-shaped  objects;  cigar-shaped  objects, 

EriTOR'S  NOTE*  TIMS,  in  a recent  article,  .mentioned  the  eelehruted 
"airship"  reported  seen  in  lJ?96-97  by  thousands  of  people  from  OcJcland, 

Calif.,  to  Chicago,  and  trinted  part  of  a clipping  about  it  from  the  Wew 
York  nERALT'  of  11  April  1897.  REAI-KRG  : Idl-isT.  in  an  article  in  its  July 
1952  issue,  "Flying  Saucers  Are  Nev  in  K^:me  Only,"  mentioned  repoirtod  UAO 
sightings  in  1913,  1904,  18$7  (the  s-.ne  one  mentioned  by  TIhE).  18&2,  and 
1870,  Tl.ese  references  gave  a svperficlal  iiqpi^ssion  that  Tl:ii  and  itEAUERS 
DIGEST  had  extensively  reseorcried  tlie  subject  of  early  UAO  sightings.  These 
eminent  magazines,  hovevor,  for  all  their  roput- tions  for  tJiorourhneso  and 
their  larf'e  ress-'  rcli  staffs,  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  this  ridi  and 
extraordinarily  interesting  subject. 

It  is  rather  widely  believed  that  the  nov-fomous  "Arnold  Report"  of 
24  June  1927*  was  the  first  UAO  report.  Actually,  reported  UAO  si^itings 
go  way,  way  back — ^well  over  a cent'iry  and  possibly  to  Old  Tectrnent  days, 
Alixist  all  "e/irly  sightings,"  as  they  have  been  short- titled  ifj'  the  Air  Force, 
fall  into  the  same  main  categories  that  the  modem  sightings  fall  Intos 
luminous  balls,  saucer  shaped  objects,  or  cigar-shaped  objects. 

The  AIR  INTUXIgENCE  DIGtiST  re<  'oests  its  readers  to  make  their  ovn 
evaluationo  of  these  early  repiorts,  V/ere  tltey  - as  many  modern  aiglitlngs 
have  turned  out  to  be  - illusiona,  mistaken  Idontlflcatlons,  or  hoaxes? 

* See  third  paragraph  of  the  »irticle,  "UAOs  over  USA,"  page , 
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Or  were  they  real,  and  of  terrestrial  origin?  Or  real,  and  of  coleetlol 
origin,  r-osaibly  transplanetary  or  even  tr-msstellar? 

There  are  mans'  hundreds  of  reported  earlj”  sightings  on  record,  tut, 
after  careful  screening,  the  DIGEST  has  selected  for  presontation  onl:y 
those  discussed  and/or  reproduced  (see  accompanying  artwork)  in  this  art- 
icle. 


A largo  p«rcentage  of  the  early  reports  were  in  the  form  of  letters 


Tir.ies : 


can:  Ngt-ure ; 


Weather  Review;  l^Ast-oncnile: 


logical  Joamal!  U.  S.  and  Canada  iton-biiLv 


:i’achrlchten:Lon£!on«  E'ilnburf'V'. 


and  hublin  thiloaonhical  i'agazlne  and  Journal  of  Science:  The  Obr  ervatorv'- 


?ton'thly  Review  of  Astronogysetc.  This  proves,  if  it  proves  nothing  else, 
that  the  witnesses  were  deeply  no'ved  and  excited  by  what  the:/  snv  — or 
thought  they  saw,  M.  Lincoln  Sduister  wrote  in  ills  introduction  to  the 
book,  "A  Treasury  of  the  World's  Great  Letters"*  "When  any  person  has  a 
soul-shaking  experience,  he  usually  con— and  frequently  doos — ^write  a letter 
about  it," 

"Ezeklal  Saw  de  Wlieel,” 

Zeciiarlah  saw  a "roll" 

The  AIR  IHTELI.IGENCE  DIGEST  will  not  quarrel  vi'th  readers  wJio  ciiamiss 
as  far-fetched  any  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  uotatlons  i’elow  as  refer- 
ences to  1)  a disc-shaped  U<iO  and  2)  a cigar-shaped  UAO,  These  'lotatlons 
are  presented  solely  for  wliatever  significance,  if  anyi  that  DIGEST  readers 
Day  read  into  tiiem. 


TJie  wording:  of  the  vell-ki»wn  reference  in  Ezeklal  isi  *•  , 
vlnd  OC.TW  out  of  the  north  • . • a fire  vmfoldlng  . . 


• a 


hrlf^taoes  uas  about  It,  out  of  the  nldet  t'  eroof  ae  the  color  of  umljer 


, , . it  sparkled  like  the  color  of  burnished  brass  , 


lame 


• like  buri>- 


ap 


anee  of  the  wheels  was  like  unto  the  color  of  a beryl  (grecnlsh-bluo)  • 

• • as  it  were  a wheel  in  the  nilddle  of  a wheel". 

Less  fainlliar  Is  a passage  in  Zecharlaht  "Then  1 turned,  end  lifted 
mine  e^'^es,  and  looked,  and  bei  eld  a flying  roll  • • . the  lengtli 

thereof  (was)  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  (was)  ten  cubits," 
"Roll,"  in  Biblical  terminology,  usually  ncant  tlie  parchnent  rolls  then 
used  for  books.  In  soiae  translations,  the  p^irase  "flyin{'  book"  is  sub- 
stituted for  "flying  roll"  In  the  foi*egolng  passego.  Converting  cubits 
into  feet,  Zechariah’s  "flying  roll"  raeas\jrod  30  by  15  foot, 

12  January  I83B 

Extensive  controversies  raged  among  astronomers  during  tlie  IV'OOa 


alout  numerous 


objects  observed  noar  Vonus,  Wore  tlioy  optical 


Illusions?  Satellites  of  Venus?  A planet  between  Veziua  and  ISereury? 
Tliese  telescopically  obseirved  objects  probabl^r'  have  no  connection  with 
IJAOs,  althou^  some  coonentators,  notably  Charles  ^ort,  liave  tried  to 
establish  sucli  a connection.  Ue  ore  possibly  on  firmer  ground  in  quotlxkg 
a brief  reference  in  tl:e  1877 
Advtmceaent  cf  Science . " . 


• • 


a report  that  at  Cherburg,  France,  on 


12  January  I838,  was  seen  a linninous  body,  seemingly  two-thirds  the  si 


of  the  moon.  It  seemed  to  rotate  on  an  axis.  Central  to  it  ^here  seamed 
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to  be  a dark  cavity".  The  siriilarlty  of  this  earliest  dated  UAO  report 
to  oanc''  riodem  ai^tlnf:a  is  Iriiwdiatelj'^  apparent, 

Nature!  1880,  1893 

The  magazine  Nature,  subtitled  A WcekLy  Illmttrated  Journal  of  Science, 
reported  an  unvwually  interectinp  slghtinc  in  its  20  I5ay  1880  issue,  !Ehe 
item  on  "remarkable  phenomenon  observed  at  Kattenau,  near  Trakohnen  (Ger- 
many)" described  "on  enor?3ous  numler  of  limdnous  bodies"  wliid'v  "rose  from 
t-be  horizon  and  pacced  in  a horizontal  direction  from  oast  to  west,  Itey 
moved  th.rougii  apace  like  a string  of  beads,  and  slione  witl\  a remarkably 
bx^llant  light,"  Some  were  estimated  to  the  "the  size  of  a walnut," 
others  resembling  "sparks  from  a chimney,"  end,  in  connection  with  these 
ostinates  of  size,  it  is  iiaportant  to  boar  in  mind  that  apparent  size  and 
roal  size  are  two  very  different  th:inge,  especially  os  applied  to  celestial 
phenomena. 

In  tlie  25  May  1893  IsotiB  of  Nature  appeared  tlie  much-quoted  sighting 
report  of  the  "unknown  lights  of  Japan",  This  stated  that  "the  globes 
altered  in  their  formation  , , , and  , , , took  the  form  of  a crescent 
or  diamond,  or  hung  festoon-fashion  in  a curved  line". 

See,  and  compare,  thiO  mterlal  on  the  modern  "Lubbock  Lights" 

Ings,  on  page  _____  of  the  article,  "iJAOs  over  USA," 

London  Tiiaes 

On  page  _____  are  reproduced  some  of  the  roore  Interostijig  letters 
and  news  items  about  UAOs  tl^at  appeared  in  the  great  Tines  of  London  from 
1848  to  1869,  An  1870  letter  to  the  Tines  Is  our  cover  picture  this  laonth. 
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Why  UAO  reporte,  in  all  their  vjoriod,  atiraage,  and  oomotianes  wildly 
extravagant  forrw  should  have  |x>ured  In  on  the  ultra-conservative  Tloec 
("The  llumderer" ) is  a nyotery  as  chalice ngitig  as  that  of  tlie  lIAOs  then>- 


solvee.  The  serious  treatment  the  Times  gave  these  reports,  however,  is 


f;ratifylng  to  look  lack  on,  since,  in  tlie  1800s,  they  timst  Imve  been  even 


nore  incredlbld— eeeailng  than  they  are  In  today  *s  age  of  oi^ersonlc  fll^t, 
radar  contact  i/lth  the  laoon,  and  atomic  fi68lon« 

liere  are  some  selected  quotations  from  Tlme^  UAD  reports  i 

"There  they  slione  with  a hrl^t  flickering  light  until  alout  10  o'clock. 


westward, 


migrated  was  jjrodigious . " (184^). 


" • • • a most  extraordinary  apj^earance  in  tlie  sky  this  evening, 

which  has  quite  frightened  the  superstitious  here.  At  7i20  a brilliant 
red  light  appeared  to  the  sough  ly  east,  about  luilf-wny  l>etveon  the  zenith 


and  liorizon  . . • its  shape  war  oblong  • 

rose  to  the  zenith,"  (1859) • 


• in  about  15  minutes  it 


extraordiner:, 


• • 


steadily 


norths, <?st  ty  north  , , , tlurew  no  ra;:,’s  in  ary  direction  , , , and 

was  in  7BJ  si^t,  from  first  to  last,  aboiit  three  minutes."  (1867). 

"A  falling  star  would  never  have  remained  eo  long  visible  in  the 
telescopic  field,"  (1870), 
fhlj.pgaphicpj. 


Uie  so-cnlled  "Auroral  Beam  of  Ifoveinber  17th,  1882,"  was  the  subject 
of  a 20-page  article  in  The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  ruhlin  Philosophical 
Magazine  and  Journal  of  Scienee.  and  one  of  the  26  observers  of  this 


• • 

amazing  phenomenon  vae  none  other  than  the  Astronomer  Royol,  It  wns  des- 
cribed by  various  observers  as  •’spindle-shaped,"  "a  cigar-ship,"  "torfodo- 
like,"  "weaver’s  shuttle,"  and,  more  specifically,  "a  bar  of  yellowish 
light,  with  a 'dark  something'  before  the  liar  and  a dark  streak  where  it 
passed".  The  compiler  and  oollater  of  the  observations,  Mr,  J,  Rand  Capron, 
wrote:  "A  primary  question  is  whether  the  'beam'  was  really  and  truly  a 

part  of  the  auroral  display,  or  a 'meteor,'  'meteoroid,'  'coinetary  body,' 
or  something  allied  to  any  ©f  these,  in  contra-distinction  to  an  'aurorfil 
>)eam*".  The  Observatory  - Vonthly  Review  of  Astronomy,  oomenting  on  the 
Capi  on  'irtiele,  spoke  of  the  phenomenon  as  "unusual  and  striking,  not  to 
say  av;e-lnsplrlng,"  but  tlie  Observatory  editor,  Dr,  E,  V,  fLuzsier,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Aoadeiry  of  Science,  laid  ttiat  it  was  an  auroral,  rather  than 
a meteoric,  manifestation.  In  otiier  words,  nobody*  not  even  the  best 
scientists  of  the  day,  could  figure  it  out, 

"That  airship" 

Unquestionably,  the  most  famous  and  most  ''affllng  AinerLean  UAO  was  the 
"airship"  ^icb,  first  reported  over  Oakland,  Calif,,  on  November,  I896, 
finally  appeared,  according  to  thousands  of  ol  servers,  including  man^'  re- 
putalile  scientists,  over  Qilcaro.  The  Oakland  Irlbune  of  23  November  I896 
led  off  its  goggle-eyed  story*  "That  a huge  airship  has  been  hovering  over 
Oakland  .'or  the  last  few  nights  has,  in  the  minds  of  masy,  been  conclusively 
; roven".  Tiie  dispatch  said  further*  "Tl^e  ship  resembled  a huge  bird  in  its 
outlines  and  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  in  its  co^urse,"  In  its  11  April  1897 
issue  the  New  York  i'erald  in  a dispatdi  headlined  "Ti'AT  AIRSHIP  NOW  AT 
CHICAGO",  wrote*  “For  weeks,  reports  have  lieen  coming  in  from  varioiJis  points 
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that  has  been  given  the  subject  in  the  public  press.  Fantastic  or  not^  it 
is  desirable  tViat  USAF  personnel  report  aerial  objects  that  they  can  not 
identify.  Such  reports  are  considered  important  and  are  always  given  serious 

I 

consideration. 

"But  why",  you  ask  again,  "is  tlie  Air  P’orce  interested  in  a subject  so 
ethereal?"  The  ether  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the  Air  Force,  which  is 
charged  with  the  control  of  the  air  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States* 

Hence  it  becomes  imperative  that,  until  such  time  as  all  sightings  can  be 
explained,  alertness  is  maintained.  Of  the  more  than  1200  reports  now  on 

file  at  the  Air  Technical  Intelligence  Center,  1^  cannot  be  satisfactorily 

^ ( 

explained  or  identified.  This  does  not  mean  that  of  the  objects  reported 
can  be  unquestionably  identified.  Some  can  be.  Others  can  be  identified 
well  enough  to  be  put  in  the  "very  probably  identified"  category.  Others 
are  disregarded,  due  to  the  nebulous  nature  of  the  inl'onnation  received. 

The  unexplained  15%  have  been  examined,  the  sources  and  contents  of  the  re- 
ports have  been  evaluated  and,  to  date,  no  explanation  has  been  found  for 
them.  It  may  be  that  as  more  experience  is  gained,  solutions  will  be  found, 
in  addition  to  the  ATIC  analysts  already  charged  with  evaluating  these  reports, 
negotiations  are  being  completed  to  obtain  the  services  of  consultants  in 
the  fields  of  physics,  nuclear  physics,  astronomy,  and  psychology  to  assist 
in  the  analysis  of  the  reports. 

The  truth  is  that  objects  are  f lying  over  the  United  States  which  have 
not  been  identified.  Strange  things  in  the  air  have  been  reported  for  cen- 
tuid.es,  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  fact  that  the  object  reported  yester- 
day or  2000  years  ago  may  have  been  a mirage,  ^hile  tomorrow's  object  may  be 
a new  weapon.  These  objects  may  be  natural  phenomena,  balloons,  high-flying 
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between  here  and  California  regarding  nn  airship  • . • men  of  unquestioned 

veracity  declare  the  moving  object  was  nn  airship  , , , some  dednre  they 

saw  tw  cigar-siifiped  objects  and  ixefi't  wings  , . . Chicago  anc  her  ouburba 

ure  intensely  interested,  and.  the  subject  ie  almost  the  uole  topic  of  con- 
versation, " 

htonthly  beat:  er  Reviewt  1904#  1907 

The  U.S,  Vfeather  Bureau’s  ^nthly  V'eather  kevlev.  in  its  issues  of, 
respectively,  Martdi  1904  and  July  1907,  printed  two  of  the  i»st  trustifying 
early-  sighting  reports  on  record,  Tliey  were  headed  ”RennrlcaU.e  I'etecre*' 
and  "A  Possible  Case  of  ~ell  Lightning", 

The  author  of  the  1904  report  vos  It,  ’’h'ank  H,  Schofield,  V.  3.N, , 
who  stated  that  he  saw  "three  somewhat  rerjarkalle  meteors"  at  35®  58* 
ftorth— 128®  36*  Vest,  which  "appeared  near  the  1. orison  and  lolow  the  clouds, 
travelling  in  a groi?)  from  ix>rthvest  bj  north  (tnie)  directly  tovTard  the 
ship  , , , As  tJiay  approaclied  the  ship,  they  apreareri  to  soar.  , 

(EDITOR'S  NOTLi  To  call  meteors  which  soar  " somewhat  remarkable"  was  the 
underatateice nt  of  the  century,) 

The  1907  report  was  bo  Villiam  L,  Alexander,  official  weather  fore- 
castor  of  B’urllngton,  Vt,,  who  V3x>te  about  an  "explosion  so  sudden,  sc 
unexpected,  and  so  terrific  tl^at  it  startled  practicall:  the  entire  city  of 
Burlington,"  Me  qtjoted  Mlshcp  John  S,  'lichaud  vdio,  at  the  time  of  the 
incident,  was  standing  in  oortversfitlon  wltJi  ex-Goverror  Vood’  urj'  of  Vermont 
at  tiio  corner  of  Cliurch  and  College  Streets.  fJ-shop  httetaud,  after  doscrib- 
ing  the  "most  onusut!'  ant’  ton*iflc  eicplosion,"  said}  "1  observed  a torpedo- 
shaped  body  some  300  feet  awuy,  stationary  In  appearance  and  sujponded  in 
the  air  about  50  foot  above  tl:-  tops  of  tlie  buildings.  Alt’.’ough  atntlcnary 
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when  first  noticed,  this  object  soon  began  to  move,  rather  slowly  , , 

Jbngoliai  1927 

In  the  book  "Altai-rilmalsya,"  by  Nicliolas  Roerich,  painter,  traveller, 
and  nystic,  the  autiior  wrote  that,  in  Mongolia  in  1927,  his  party  saw 
••something  big  and  shiny  reflecting  the  sun,  like  a huge  oval  noving  at 
great  speed*  Crossing  our  oon^j,  it  changed  its  direction  from  south  to 
southwest.  We  even  had  time  to  ttike  out  field  glasses  and  saw  quite  dis- 
tinctly an  oval  fora". 

Interesting  , , , 

HQ  'JSIT  evaluates  with  only  one  word  tliese  early  si^itlngs  vdiich  it 
has  carefully  searclied  out,  sifted,  and  presented  j;ere  for  your  Inspection, 
They  are,  undeniably,  interesting.  No  other  evaluation  is,  in  fact,  j-oss- 
Ible,  from  knowledge  now  available.  Perhaps  only  the  HAD  future  - -if  and 
wiien  it  finally  brings  us  comprehension  of  this  great,  oimllenging  nystery 
in  our  skies  — ^wlll  enable  ua  to  correlate  the  UAO  present  with  the  UAO 
past, 

CASE  HISTORY  OF  A UAO 


Investigators  at  ATIC  first  d:eck  to  see  if  a UAO  is  1)  an  aircraft, 

2)  an  astronomical  body,  3)  a balloon;  after  this  routine,  eect.  sitting 
requires  a separate  and  unique  cxjurse  of  action. 

In  mdd-J’Jly,  as  this  is  wx*itten,  Air  Technical  IntcUl.  ence  Center  at 
Wrirht-Pntterson  Air  Force  !‘ase  is  being  swanq-.ed  wlil  UAO  sightings.  Reports 
ore  coming  in  at  tlie  rate  of  double  that  of  a year  ago.  In  tl'.e  two  weeks 


preceding  this  writing,  ATTC's  Aerial  rhenomena  Branch  has  received  CO  such 
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reports.  The  X'eports  include  such  interesting  ones  as  that  from  two  Pan 
Arerican  Airways  pilots  who  reported  seeing  "eii-'ht-glowing  red-oranf'e  discs" 
flying  IfOOO  miles  an  h.our  over  Norfolk,  Va, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  UAO  puhlicity  - now  increasingly  widespread 
in  the  public  press  - has  resulted  in  many  of  these  reports.  Project 
Grudge  in  1949  pointed  to  a correlotion  between  publicity  and  the  numier 
of  TIAO  reports.  Today,  the  saiae  trend  is  apparent.  It's  a snowball  effect, 
A sighting  receives  wide  pulllolty;  this  reeulte  in  vioro  reports;  these 
receive  piii;licity|  they  result  in  still  more  reports. 

Publicity  can  be  good 

PerVupa  some  of  those  reports  are,  as  Project  Grudge  hinted,  a "nlld 
form  of  mass  hysteria,"  speirked  hy  publicity.  Yet,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Aeria3.  P::enoiDena  Section  feels  that  tl^e  siurrent  large  number  of 
reports  can  be  viewed  in  anotl.er  light.  He  believes  tlmt  in  the  pest  some 
q'aallfled  observers  who  Imve  sighted  UAOs  failed  to  report  tliem,  due  to 
fear  of  ridicule.  Many  of  the  current  reports,  he  believes,  sickly 
reflect  a knowledge  that  the  Air  Force  is  genuinely  and  serlouel;^  inter- 
edted  in  anytbilng  and  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  atnospherc  above  ixs. 
This  now  attitude  h.as  also  come  alout  tbrougii  publicity.  He  also  believes 
tliat  intelligence  officers  should  know  tlie  Inveetlgative  proceciure  at  ATIC, 
so  that  they  will  understand  that  their  reports  are  given  serious  conslcera- 
tlon,  A typical  investigation  ecu  b^  sumcad  in  the  stor:,^  of  a typical 
slpiitlng* 

At  a) out  elg^t  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  3 April  1952,  four  civilian 
Air  Force  pilot  instructors  stood  at  the  airport  at  ^enson,  Arlz.,  ol«orv- 
Ing  a oadet  cross-country  flight.  One  of  the  Instructors  noticed  a 
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”star-15Jce"  object  Eotionlees  in  the  sky  and  called  it  to  tr.e  attention 


of  the  other  instructors,  Tliey  imiodiateljr  took  s teps  to  secure  data  with 
tlie  equi’nent  at  hand.  They  v^ieeled  a T-6  around  to  head  toward  the  UAO, 
Tills  cave  them  the  inagnetlc  bearing.  Sitting  in  the  oodq  ^t,  a pilot 
sig^ited  over  the  canopy  to  get  a rougli-and-ready  estimte  of  the  eleva- 
tion. 

One  insti'i'ctor  then  took  off  in  a 'X-0,  lie  clirabec  to  12,000  feet, 
b’lt  the  rolntlve  size  of  the  object  did  not  cliange.  This  indicated  that 
tl'.e  object  'jaa  very  hi^,  U’.en,  after  52  ninutee,  tiie  object  suddenly 
dlsar7 oared. 

When  ATIC  received  the  "'’UDhftI”  report  on  this  sigl:tlncj  on  officer 
first  cliecken  to  see  if  an^'  other  reports  correlated  witli  this  one, 
Oocaclonallj'’,  ATTC  recoivea  a nunher  of  reports  on,  sai'’,  a .eteor  or  fire- 
ball and  t!:e  various  reports  fit  together  lUie  a jigsaw  puzzle  (this 
expla'ns  why  ATIC  wishes  intollirence  officers  to  send  in  all  i-eports). 
First-phase  investigation 

In  this  case,  there  vei*e  no  otl*er  reports.  The  officer  then  began 
his  Investigation’s  first  phase:  to  clieck  vriiether  the  object  coxild  lave 

been  l)  a high  flying  aircraft,  2)  an  astixinomical  body,  3)  a balloon. 

He  found  that  B-36s  had  been  flying  in  the  area  at  tlie  time  of  the  sitt- 
ing, but  he  quickly  eliminated  them  as  an  «2q;lana  Ion,  Kataematics  allowed 
him  that  a oven  flying  hl{^  enough  so  that  it  could  i»t  be  rooognized, 

would  have  flown  through  such  a wide  arc  in  52  minutes  that  tiie  clujigo  in 
bearing  would  h.ave  ’>een  readily  apparent. 


ATIC  Ifl  staffed  with  hlj^ily-<iuallfied  enclneers  emd  scientists.  Ihe 
Center  also  has  an  "oiv-call"  contract  with  scientists  and  enpiineors 
representing  such  fields  as  midear  physics,  metaliargy,  f aydiology,  nath- 
ematlcs,  and  chemistry,  Tlie  investigating  officer  in  this  case  asked  the 
consulting  actrononer  for  Project  Rlue  look  to  deternd.no  whetlier  em  astron- 
omical boc^jr  could  have  caused  the  sigh.tlng.  The  astronomer  concluded  that 
no  astrononlcal  tx>dy  wiilcli  could  liave  loeen  seen  in  daylight  had  been  in  the 
portion  of  the  sky  where  tlie  object  has  l)een  seen,  Venus,  a previous 
offender,  had  been  too  near  the  sun  to  have  been  seen, 

A lljcely  poBoihillty 

Vhille  tlio  astronomer  was  checking,  the  officer  begTin  his  study  of 
balloons,  a likely  pocsiblllty  for  ary  object  that  remains  stationary 
for  from  five  to  60  minutes.  He  knew  tb*at  he  would  be  able  to  check  ti:is 
possibility  vdth  reasonalle  aceiracy,  "Plbell"  balloons  thuit  ere  not 
tracked  are  seldom  reported  as  UAOs,  l>eeause  of  their  snail  size.  Large, 
i nstrvBsent-carxying  balloons  are  trciclced, 

Tlie  officer  checked  hie  map  (see  page  .)  of  U,  S,  locations 

\diere  such  balloons  cure  launched.  Tie  wired  stations  near  licnson  APB 
asking  ulietlier  they  biad  a balloon  in  the  air  at  tiie  time,  and,  if  so,  the 
general  patli  the  balloon  took,  the  bearing  from  tl:e  atetion,  and  the  altit- 
'ide  at  which  it  hiad  birrst.  Kis  replies  were  negative,  except  from  Davis- 

Itonthan  at  Tucson.  nautical  miles  of  Denson,  ITie  Davis- 

fbnthan  balloon  l^d  travelled  southeast  of  Tucson,  had  reacT.ed  oolm  air 
at  about  _____  feet  altitvtde,  then  had  risen  vertieally  until  it  had 
ijurst  at  (time. 
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Hi©  officer  plotted  tlie  location  of  hie  balloon  during  the  last  part 
of  Its  flight.  The  bearing  of  tiile  plot  from  Benson  Airfield  vas  the 
ssjne  as  the  bearing  the  pilot  instructors  had  reported.  The  angle  of 
elevation  vas  within  10  degrees  of  tliat  estimated  bj'  the  obsenrers  - 
close  enough  when  you  remember  the  rough-and-reacfy  method  used  by  the 
instructors . 

EVALUATION!  This  UAO  was  narked  down  to  reflection  of  the  sun  from 
ilavinsonde  balloon  flying  slant  miles  away  from  the  oloervers. 

Intelligence  officers  can  quickly  see,  from  this  story  of  the  UAO 
sighting  at  I'enson,  the  value  of  requested  information  (see  Inside  front 
cover).  In  some  instances,  for  eocnrple,  a beUooiw-laxinchlng  station  might 
lose  contact  with  a balloon.  If  the  reporting  officer  Includes  winds 
aloft  as  high  as  th^  are  recorded,  it  speeds  up  the  investigation.  The 
possibility  of  the  UAO  being  identified  as  on  aircxaft  la  dependent  on  the 
data  in  the  wire  from  the  repjortlnG  officer.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
data  on  aircraft  flights  in  the  area  of  the  sighting  soverol  days  after 
a report  is  made.  The  "fix”  on  an  object  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  its 
flight  is  among  the  data  tliat  tlie  astronoE^r  uses, 

A report  of  an  unidentified  radar  return  is  bandied  as  a special  case, 
All  such  sightings  are  referred  to  the  electronics  bitmch  of  ATIC,  The 
officers  at  ATIC  look  forward  to  receiving  radar  scope  pictures  with 
reports  of  radar  sightings,  A special  electronics  questionalre  is  in  the 

r 

mill. 

Some  are  not  so  easy 

The  slglitlng  at  Benson  was  oon^ioratlvely  easy  to  solve.  Others  are 
pot.  The  now-famous  case  of  the  Lublxick  Lights*  was  investigated  for  weeks 


* See  page  , in  article 

"ITAOs  over  TF.AP" 
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and  vas  submitted  to  several  scientists  and  specialists  for  comments* 

The  ease  is  still  open,  the  Investigation  still  continuing. 

Each  UAO  that  does  not  yield  a tangible  result  is  handled  as  a spec- 
ial case.  It  requires  a separate  and  unique  course  of  action.  The  only 
SOP  is  that  the  investigating  officer  mxist  dig. 
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friendly  alrcraft^^  or,  since  they  ore  ae  yet  unidentified | mio-’^J-les 

or  space  ships  froj?i  anotlner  planet ,j|  ^ 

I 

It  shoxild  be  stressed  that  h'SAI’  intellinenc©  has  no  ■Jndlcationc  tliat 
ary  foreifrn  nation  lias  a super-veapon  capable  of  flyluf'  anywhoro  in  tlio 
\wrld  at  vdlH,  nor  that  craft  from  outer  space  aro  cojmlng  near  om'  planet 
lixrth.  It  vould  be  foolish,  however,  to  say  that  either  is  iinposoible,  no  1 
mutter  ?iov  hlflily  improbable  it  may  oo^md,  Fifteen  years  a£*o,  the  aicaalo 
Ixraib  was  hifhly  improbeld.e« 

((Hie  Imract  of  the  atom  bombs  on  the  entire  world  io  \;ell  known,  and 
it  iEEJedlutely  posed  a problem  to  any  nation  that  held  droans  of  conq’iost. 

It  would  seoiD  natural  for  a nation  with  tl:e  apparent  rlnns  of  the  •‘jiovlot 
Union  to  \ise  emy  moans  possible  to  negate  the  leadership  otroiv.'tli  that 
poonesslon  of  the  bomb  has  given  the  U,  S,)) 

((It  is  possllilo  to  otqpposo  that  TJAOa  might  be  a Soviet  piop^gaiuir. 

weapon,  in  vdiicli  case,  they  could  be  either  l)  planted  f^l}:cs  or  <)  a clever 

% 

use  of  natiirol  phenomena  designed  to  create  mass  L;-storla,  If  this  I'O  true, 
it  Laa  been  as  miserable  a fall'nre  as  the  bolloona  upon  which  tbe  Japanese 
placed  so  much  reliance  during  Vorld  War  II*)) 

e 

((If  UAOs  are  baLnp  used  for  proparonda,  it  would  be  roosonatJo  to  aes'tae 
that  the  SSR  would  cI'jOOSo  first  to  frighten  pro-Amorlcan  natio:i©  in  Rm*ope 
with  the  appearance  of  a radically  ne»w  weapon,  to  cosq^ensato  for  tho  a*Om 
bomb.  To  si^port  tbiis  theorj’’,  it  will  be  remenherod  that  strange  objects 
appeared  over  tho  Scandinavian  countries  in  194<^.  Ihe  objects  oiioefvod  there 
were  reported  to  have  unusual  range  and  unusual  perfermnea  cbaractepasticc. 
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Vhen  tJiese  Incidents  sxibalded,  strange  objects  were  reported  to  be  flying 
over  the  U,  S,  The  harpothesls  hero  is  that  tlie  Soviets  could  be  attenpting 
to  "rl^ten  botli  the  Suropean  nations  and  the  U«  S,  b/  & device  that 
they  hope  vUl  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  Soviets  are  for  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  uorld  In  technical  knov-hov.)) 

The  above  theoxy,  b-ovever,  rune  into  one  big  stumbllnc;  block.  If  tlieoe 
objects  are  veapons  or  advanoed  types  of  airorafty  they  ere,  of  neoessityy 
mao-ioade,  IIov  is  It  then  possible  that,  in  the  four  years  that  the  USAF 
has  been  studtylng  UAOsy  not  one  has  crasl'.ed?  Man-iade  devices  are  not  In- 
fallible, 

To  reoapitulatey  the  USAF  vlU  maintain  an  open  mind  and  study 
UAO  reports  until  enough  Information  hna  been  gathered  to  esqplaln  the  un- 
explained  15%,  ^ continually  receiving  reportsy  devising  further  netliods 

of  evalixiting  themy  and  collating  then  with  other  reports y a continual 
vat  0^1  is  being  kqpt, 

II,  UAOe  over  JSA 

United  States  iir  Force  Headr'jarters  continues  to  receive  an  increasing 
mmber  of  reports  about  veird  objects  in  the  el^.  These  reports  - earo« 
fully  checked  at  the  Air  Tedmical  Intelligence  Center y and  id'.en  possible  y 
evaluated  • range  from  balloons  to  unidentified  aerial  objects  of  all  con- 
ceivable shapesy  sizesy  speedsy  axxi  notions. 

The  dranatlc  scope  of  the  subject  of  unidentified  aerial  objects  has 
piqued  America's  interest  for  years.  In  this  atonic  age  there  is  fascina- 
tion in  the  welz^  and  unknovny  since  nan's  inventions  thenselves  approacli 
the  incredible.  The  public  press  has  nurtured  and  sustained  ovir  interest 
in  llAOo  ((vhenever  it  oould  find  the  slightest  excuse  to  Icero  the  etoiy  alive.)) 

0 
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since  the  USAF  lias  been  keeping  tookB,  over  I^&fr  HA0  Bigjitinga  have 
been  reported.  Many  of  those  reports  have  oome  from  trained  and  experienced 
U,  S.  Weather  Bureau  personnel,  USiF  rated  officers,  vrell-qualified  civilian 
pilots,  technicians  associated  vith  various  researol'-  projects,  and,  in  one 
case,  a groi^-  of  professors  from  a Texas  university. 

Of  tltese  siglitincs,  ehou^  remin  that  cannot  be  e^qplained  by  a:^ 

Imown  cause  to  Justify  the  ISiF  in  continuing  to  pursue  its  investigations. 

On  24  <3*urie  1947f  Konneth  Arnold,  a businessman  of  Boise,  Idaho,  reported 
seeing  a chain  of  r-lne  sauoer-llke  objects  \diipping  in  and  out  of  mountain 
peaks  at  l,200i;}h,  near  Mount  Rainier  in  the  state  of  Washington,  Mr.  Arnold, 
who  was  flying  his  private  aircraft  that  day,  was  so  is^resoed  that  he  coxif- 
taoted  the  press  and  the  incident  was  played  across  the  country.  Because 
of  the  wide  publicity  this  sighting  received,  many  persons  oonsldor  this 
the  first  U4D  sighting,  (nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,* 

Sight ings 

Tliare  can  be  no  atteopt,  in  this  ertiola,  tc  oover  oil  the  sightings 
on  file  at  the  Air  Technical  Intelligence  Center,  Generally  speaking,  tiie 
configuration  of  these  objects  fall  into  three  categories i 1)  balls  of 
fire,  2)  dlso-shaped,  3)  roxighly  clgar-sl^aped , 

Hatui*ally,  the  most  Importent  thing  that  could  possibly  }ioppen  woiCLd 
be  for  the  >ISAF  to  oona  into  possession  of  one  of  these  objects.  If  objects 
they  be,  but  next  to  this  in  liiportance  is  plcrtorial  coverage  of  the  slghb- 
ings.  Few  pictures  are  avallal)le,  with  the  exception  of  obvious  hoax  shots, 
for  most  people  do  not  go  about  with  a ceawra  oo<^ed  to  catch  a breath-tak- 
ing flash  in  the  sky. 

^ee  the  article  ■Pre-1947  i'AO  Reports",  beginning  on  page  . 
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One  of  the  best  plctureo  vas  taken  in  1947 > On  7 JiUy,  Willlaia  Rhoads 


/ 

of  Phoenix,  Arisona,  sav  a disc  circling  his  locality  Just  at  sonsot,  and 
' took  tvo  pictures,  Tl'ese  pictm'es,  chowing  a dioe-like  object  with  a round 
front  and  a sq'iare  tail,  have  been  examined  by  exfiorts,  wlao  state  tliat  they 
\ are  tnis  photographic  Imagoo  and  do  not  appear  to  be  caxised  hS"  dirty  lenses 

V 
\ 

Ny\or  irqjorfectlons  in  the  erculslon,  (See  page  


.) 


On  10  July  1947, 


Uoodruff,  a Fa r>* American  AinreC's  jriedianic,  repoited 


a cii’cular  object  flyinp  at  a high  velocity,  paralleling  the  earth's  sijrface 
and  leaving  a trail  whlcli  appeared  as  the  "burnlng-iqp"  (l&*,  V'oodruff ’s  words) 
of  a cloud  fornaticn.  Hie  sighting  occurred  near  ’.larmon  Field,  Ifewfo^md- 
land.  Two  other  persons  also  sav  the  trail,  wlilch  remained  In  ti:e  sky  for 
about  an  hour,  and  it  was  photographed  by  arxjther  FAA  ecployee.  The  result- 
ing photographs  sxqjport  Woodruff ’a  observation  as  far  as  the  long-lasting 
vapor  trail  is  concerned.  See  page  , 


Death  rode  on  a "saucer"  wiien,  on  7 January  1948,  a national  Gxoard 
pilot,  Cept  Thoms  lir.ntell,  was  killed  while  atteryting  to  diase  an  \ualdenti- 


fied  object  up 


thia  rilot  suffered 


nn-ri n , resulting  1»  a crash,  lila  last  message  to  the  control  tower  wasi 
"It  appears  to  bo  a metallic  object  , , , of  tremendous  else  • , , directly 
ahead  and  slightly  above  , , , I am  trj’^lng  to  close  for  a better  look  ,,  ," 
This  sighting  vias  at  Godman  Air  Force  Dace  in  Kentucky  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  reported  from  tliat  area, 

Lubbock  ll^^.ts 


Skipping  years  and  many  sightings,  wo  arrive  at  one  of  tt^e  most 
pxizzllng  cases  to  date*  a aeries  of  sittings  over  Lubbock,  Texas,  The  liigh 


profess iooal  standing  of  the  poroons  who  nmde  these  oheervations  makes  this 
case  especially  wrthy  of  note,  Tlie  observers  were  all  professors  of  the 
Texas  Technical  College  at  Lubbocki  W.  I.  Eoblnson»  Ph.  D, , In  Geology, 
bvit  also  veil  versed  In  all  fields  of  science}  A,  G,  Oberg,  Ph,  D,,  profess- 
or of  Physics)  and  Prof,  V»,  L,  Ducker,  head  of  the  Petroletai  Engineering 
repftrtnent. 

On  the  evening  of  25  Axjgust  1951,  these  men  were  sitting  in  Dr,  Hobinson's 
garden.  It  vas  a clear,  mld-suoraer  nlj^^it,  and  the  rnen  i^ere  scanning  the 
skies,  counting  and  discussing  meteors  as  they  flaslied  Into  vlev,  vhon  stid- 
denly  tliere  appeared.  In  tlie  noz^ioast,  a svlftly  looving  senl-cirole  of  lights. 
The  savants  were  astounded  by  the  phenooena  and  decided  they  vould  vnteh 
carefully  for  anotlier  appearance  of  this  object  or  objects,  and,  if  it  occmred, 
voiild  atterpt  to  analyse  Its  characteristics. 

In  about  an  hour,  their  vat  eh  was  rovrarded.  This  tlxoe  they  vero  ready. 

One  loan  looked  vhlle  ttie  others  acted  as  timers.  The  bluish-green  lights 
were  clearly  and  plainly  visible  but  not  brilliant.  The  individual  lights 
varied  in  intonslty,  and  each  vas  somevhat  larger  in  appearance  than  a star. 
Each  of  the  tvo  flights  that  night  consistsd  of  a series  of  lights  In  an 
accurate  V fonnatlon  vhlch  covered  about  10^  In  the  sby.  Tlie  men  estimted 
that  the  tvo  flights  w«re  identical  in  slse,  shape,  velocity,  and  a>urse. 

There  vae  no  sound  associated  vlth  either  ^loetly  passage. 

During  Um  veek  follovlng  the  first  sighting,  the  orxglnsl  groi^  vlt- 
neesed  five  flights  betveen  the  1 ours  of  9 and  12  p,e,  this  time  the 
stoxy  had  hit  the  nevspapers,  and  several  other  people  had  reported  similar 
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sightings.  The  most  startling  incident  ooctirred  when  the  Lubbock  t-torninp. 


Avalanche  printed  pictures  of  the  flying  "Vhat “Is -Its",  These  pictures 
were  taken  by  Carl  Hart  Jr,,  an  amateur  photographer  and  freshman  at  Texas 
Tech,  ((The  negatives  have  been  examined  by  experts  of  the  Photo  Laboratory 
at  Ifright  Air  Development  Center  and  cannot  be  disproved  or  declared  a hoax,)) 
Tiirough  the  veck,  the  men  had  discussed  their  experiences.  Sevei*al 
cliaracteristios  seemed  to  them  outstanding.  Perhaps  the  moat  ajoasing  was 
the  apparent  schedule  t^ion  which  the  objects  wore  operating.  The  first 
appearance  each  night  was  so  close  to  9^20  p,ni«,  that  observers  spoke  of  it, 
in  railroad  parlance,  as  "old  9*20",  The  lights  never  gradually  came  into 
view  or  gradually  disappeared.  They  were  suddenly  there  — then,  Just  as 
suddenly,  gone, 

Tlie  groiQ)  was  confident  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  object  was 
30®  a second  — this  they  determined  from  moasuremonts  of  several  flights. 

Stop  watches  and  protractors  were  used  to  meanuro  time  and  angles. 

On  1 September  1951,  the  original  groi^  of  tlu'ee  met  again  in  Dr,  Hoblxw 
son's  garden  and  were  Joined  by  £.  K,  Helneman,  profosaor  of  mathematics, 
imd  Dr.  E,  F.  George,  professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Once  again,  at  about  9*20  p.m,,  a flight  came  over.  It  was  similar  to 
previous  fll£^ts,  but  rather  mors  irregiilarlj'  grouped.  On  through  ttie 
evening,  at  fairly  regular  intervals,  four  x.iore  flights  moved  across  the 
sky  from  Ilorth  to  South,  And  then  at  l?il7  a.n,,  the  sost  uziusual  sighting 
was  observed.  This  flight  passed  directly  overhead,  flying  very  low,  in  the 
general  direction  of  North  to  South,  and  was  seen  by  evcrymsmber  of  the  groiip. 
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